IlS                THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY
Projection. Largely ambivalent to identification is another socially de-
termined mechanism termed projection, which is the process of thrusting
upon others one's own ideas, feelings, and emotions, or of attributing to
other persons or objects one's own ideas, feelings, emotions, and actions.
Like identification, projection is often unconscious as well as conscious
and deliberate in character, and it is so common as to assume a par-
ticularly important place in much of our behavior.
Projection is clearly an externalization of inner anticipatory activity. That is, the
inner psychological process is imagined to be located outside us. Ordinarily projection
is perfectly normal. It lies at the basis, perhaps, of the very distinction between an
internal and an external world and is an important phase of normal perception, espe-
cially that involving the distance-ceptors. At the level of interaction the process is
illustrated when some repressed or unwanted idea or attitude is thrust outward into
some situation or upon another person, real or imaginary, who is thought to be the
cause of the idea or attitude. B. Hart (1916, p. 118) remarks that "people who possess
some fault or deficiency of which they are ashamed are notoriously intojerant of that
same fault or deficiency in others." So, too, the parent may unwittingly force upon a
child his own secret and thwarted wishes for a particular professional career. (See
K. Young, i927c.) Or one may attribute love or hate to another person because of one's
own love or hatred. Projection also comes into operation in prejudice wherein the
members of one group attribute to another group characteristics which they them-
selves hate or emotions which they themselves feel but are ashamed of because of
social taboos. It occurs in the development of the delusions of persecution so fre-
quently seen in prejudice and mob behavior, which are similar to the delusions found
in the paranoiac patients in our mental hospitals. Projection is often evident in the
public behavior of the agitator or intense reformer who foists upon his followers his
own "secret'* or private resentment against authority or some institution which he
dislikes. And since other persons (his actual or potential followers) also have feelings
of resentment (though usually not so violent) against similar persons in power or
against like institutions, they come easily to accept the agitator's projection as their
own feelings. That is, they identify themselves with the agitator's projection. This
interpky of identification and projection is an important phase, of the relations of
persons to each other.
Both identification and projection are important in building up social
contacts. Both are phases of anticipatory response in which imagination
aids in the adjustment of the person to other persons. In identification
this consists in a type of sympathetic assumption of the qualities of the
other in oneself; in projection it consists in imaginatively attributing to
others qualities which we ourselves possess. The excessive pathological
manifestations of the identification process are seen in the neurotic who
experiences inordinate self-pity or who feels that he takes over the bur-
dens of his fellows on himself. The pathological features of projection,
as we have just noted, are seen in the paranoiac who violently attributes
to others the selfish or unsocialized ideas and attitudes which originate